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The other is the curious difference of type observable 
along the Euphrates, and also among the tribes of southern 
Mesopotamia. At Anah the faces seem to be Semitic, of a fine 
and rather delicate type, while the people of the region 
immediately to the south, and more particularly the people 
of Hit, seemed to belong to an entirely different race. Sim- 
ilarly the Affek Arabs, among whom we now are, and the 
Montefik, further to the south, among whom I have just made 
a little journey, seemed to me strikingly different. The 
former are Semitic, but among the latter the noses seem 
inclined to turn up rather than down, the faces to be broader, 
and the heads rounder. What explanation to give to these 
facts, if facts they really are, 1 hardly know. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH PSALM: AN EXPOSITORY 

SKETCH. 

By George S. Goodspeed, 

Yale University, New Haven. 

This Psalm divides naturally into two parts. No one could 
fail to notice the division. The first six verses sing them- 
selves along like the stately flow of a broad river. The four 
following resound like the voice of a trumpet among the 
mountains. The first section declares the universal dominion 
of Jehovah in the world and proclaims the character requisite 
in those who shall gather to worship him. In the second, the 
gates of some ancient city or building are bidden to lift them- 
selves high to admit one who is the King of Glory, Jehovah 
of Hosts, Israel's God. It is a natural conjecture, then, made 
by Ewald, that here have been united under one title the 
fragments of two Davidic Psalms. Stray snatches of sacred 
song come floating down the tide of tradition and by zealous* 
watchful fishers have been caught in the net of the Psalter ; 
then, pieced together with more or less skill, and crowned with 
a single title, have been mounted in the song collection for 
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the edification of the church — and often to the wonder and 
despair of the critical student who searches vainly for the link 
which joins the two in one. Whether the twenty-fourth 
Psalm is thus composite will always be an open question with 
some, dependent on the weight of evidence in favor of one 
or another connecting idea proposed as the thought in the 
psalmist's mind which lifted him over the chasm between 
verses six and seven. 

It is strange, however, we may remark in passing that the 
new critics forget that abrupt transitions are not so surprising 
in poetry, especially in that of the East. They plead all the 
peculiarities and irregularities of lyric song where these are 
needed to defend their conjectures and demand strict logical 
sequences when any poor psalm cries out against the rack or 
the dissecting table. 

Tradition has connected our psalm with a notable event in 
the history of David. Its significance is greatly heightened 
when it is studied in its historical connection. The occasion 
and the song fit into one another like a jewel gleaming more 
brightly in its golden setting. 

David, king of all Israel, has conquered the one hostile 
stronghold in all his land, the city of the Jebusites, Jerusalem. 
He makes it the capital of his kingdom. It must also become 
the religious center of the nation. The ark of God rests in 
the house of Abinidab and preparations are made to remove 
it to a sanctuary prepared for it in the capital city. The first 
attempt ends disastrously in the death of Uzzah. The ark is 
left in the house of Obed Edom for three months. Again 
preparations are made for its removal, at this time on a grand 
scale as well as more strictly in accordance with the divine 
law. A splendid company of singers, musicians, soldiers, 
priests and levites, together with multitudes of the people, and 
led by King David himself, descend to the place where the ark 
lies and bring it in triumph to Jerusalem. The levites bear it 
on their shoulders, preceded by the singers and followed by 
the musicians with the glad people gathering about them, in 
solemn, stately procession, with song and psalm and sacred 
dance, until the emblem of the divine presence is deposited in 
the tabernacle. Now, either on this occasion this psalm was 
sung or it was afterward composed by one who threw into it 
all his joyful recollections of that memorable scene. 
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Studied from this historical point of view, the psalm pos- 
sesses a unity and an impressiveness characteristic of almost 
no other song in the Psalter. Let us in imagination follow 
the course of the procession as it starts from the home of the 
Gittite, and find in the historical setting and geographical 
circumstances help toward the understanding of the poetical 
order of thought. As they slowly advanced over hill and 
vaNey of that then beautiful and fertile land, as each higher 
elevation disclosed broader reaches of waving forests and 
spreading harvests, as away off to the west the sparkle of the 
waters of the Great Sea gleamed in their eyes, and to the east 
the silvery Jordan bore its waters in swift descent from the 
Lake of Tiberias, how fitting that they who carried the ark of 
God, beholding all this scene should sing 

" Jehovah's is the earth and its fullness, 
The world and its dwellers, 
For he hath founded it upon the seas 
And established it upon the rivers." 

This bright assurance of Jehovah's possession of the whole 
earth bathes the entire psalm in its radiance. It is the inspira- 
tion of the true Israel all along the nation's history. Happy 
is any man in whose life that thing is a practical, living truth. 
If the earth is the Lord's, the world and its inhabitants — then, 
somehow or other, in spite of doubts and fears and falls, in 
spite of sin and sorrow, nay, even by means of them, there will 
come forth good, only good at last. He shall be satisfied and 
if to Him all shall be well, what earnest, faithful, struggling 
soul may not cherish immortal hope? 

And now in their upward course there appeared before them 
the frowning heights of the city, and highest of all, the place 
of the Tabernacle — the Holy Hill. The very thought of the 
universal dominion of Jehovah, enhancing the consciousness 
of his personal glory and dignity, made them realize the need 
of purity and righteousness in his worshipers. Behind them 
lay the dark remembrance of Uzzah smitten of God for his 
impiety. Before them towered the hill of the Lord. We can 
almost see the awe-struck company halt before the over- 
whelming thought until, their hearts burning within them, 
they take up the song : — 
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" Who shall ascend into the hill of Jehovah ? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully ; 
He shall receive a blessing from Jehovah, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation." 

Then follow two lines which are somewhat obscure. They 
seem to be in answer to the personal inquiry which was press- 
ing on their hearts, which weighs down all true, aspiring 
souls — "Are we pure enough to stand before the Lord ? Dare 
we ascend his holy hill ?" They reply with a consciousness 
of integrity : — 

This is the nation of them that seek after Him, 
That seek Thy face, even Jacob. 

Though Jacob dare not assert itself to be in all respects the 
realization of the ideal which it has conceived suitable for a 
worshiper of Jehovah, yet it feels that unquenchable yearn- 
ing above all other nations of the earth to enter into com- 
munion with Him — " to seek thy face, O God." 

Again has the singer risen above all temporal and local 
bonds and spoken forth words of universal human import. 
The very wideness of Jehovah's dominion may enhance the 
awfulness of his holiness in the thought of a sinful soul. As 
face answers to face, so, in the light of the divine purity, 
shines the lofty ideal of human rectitude. Yes, and the more 
terribly clear is the vision of human weakness and folly. Our 
own favorite goodnesses which we so fondly cherish grow 
very small and very dark when the divine model of human 
character and life is set down beside them. Still, despair is 
not the key-note of life. It is not instantaneous resemblance, 
but instant search and constant endeavor after Him that Jeho- 
vah desires. It is not some hard, mechanical purity or clean- 
liness that God loves. So far as men, in spite of soiling and 
marring, have their faces toward the light, — though it be 
Jacob, even Jacob, yet Jacob after Bethel, the Jacob that 
seeks the Lord, — so far do they partake of that fine, high 
character, which God reveals and bestows. 
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Little by little as they slowly advance, have the towers and 
battlements of the city risen before them until they now stand 
before the ancient gates of the fortress. Its walls are lined 
with the joyful citizens and at the entrance stands a company 
of singers and priests to receive the emblem of a new religion, 
the symbol of the conquering Jehovah. Then in responsive 
choruses from without and within, the psalm rings out its 
salute and its challenge : — 

" Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted up, ye ancient doors, 
That the King of Glory may come in." 

As though the entrance was not lofty enough to equal the 
dignity of the royal personage who was about to enter. 

" Who, then, is the King of Glory?" 

The old city of Jebus must know who thus boldly demands 
entrance into the walls which have received Melchisedek. 

"Jehovah the strong, the champion, 
Jehovah, the champion in battle." 

" Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
Yea, lift them up, ye ancient doors, 
That the King of Glory may Come in." 

Not yet is the warder satisfied : 

" Who, then, is the King of Glory ?" 

And the response comes crashing overwhelmingly in upon 
him : 

"Jehovah of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory." 

The challenger is silenced and He that sitteth upon the 
cherubim advances to occupy, as rightful King, His holy city. 

In thus making the psalm a reminiscence of the upward 
journey on that remarkable day — " the greatest day in David's 
life," says Stanley — we gain a clearer conception of the unity 
of it while the scene itself lends a dignity to the lyric, making 
it the poetical transcript of an important passage in the his- 
tory of Israel. 
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We are brought also to a point whence we may look for- 
ward with clearness to the typical significance of this poem. 

Evidently it has a messianic character. The bringing of the 
ark of Jehovah to its rest in the Holy City is an event point- 
ing onward, prefiguring the final coming of one, who is the 
antitype of the Ark, into the Heavenly Zion. But here an 
interpretation meets us which has to-day almost universal 
acceptance. It is that the Psalm, especially its latter half, is 
a prediction of the ascension of the Christ into heaven. This 
view was first maintained by the Fathers. It has been accepted 
by the English Church, which reads this psalm on Ascension 
Day. Even so critical a scholar as Prof. Briggs, in his Mes- 
sianic Prophecy, seems to favor it. But, as Dr. Delitzsch sug- 
gests, such a reference as this violates all true exegesis as 
well as the analogy of Old and New Testament ideas. No 
one but those who were determined to find the Ascension in 
this Psalm would ever have forced it to give this interpreta- 
tion. 

As an Old Testament teaching, it is plainly an Advent 
Hymn corresponding to the prophecy of Isaiah, " Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight." He who is 
the Lord of the world cometh into his earthly sanctuary to 
dwell with men. The gates, not of Heaven, but of any earthly 
dwelling-place or city, are too lowly to be equal to the lofty 
dignity of the King of the Earth. Not angelic hosts but 
human beings question the right of this King of Glory until 
they are made aware that Jehovah of the Hosts of Heaven 
is standing at their gates. 

After all, man's drawing near to God means God's drawing 
near to man. Talk as you will of the progress of the species, 
that only is real progress which is toward God and we move 
toward God only as we enter more and more into his revela- 
tion of himself. Here lies the only hope of purity for man. 
To the voice crying unceasingly for " clean hands and a pure 
heart," comes the loud and clear response, " Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, that the King of Glory may come in." In 
his entrance into the temple of the human life, he brings puri- 
fication and peace into its inner sanctuary. The coming of 
the Christ is the glorification of humanity. 

In the New Testament circle of ideas the second advent is 
prefigured by the first. The New Testament Zion, the 
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Heavenly Jerusalem, is the Church. When Jesus said, "the 
hour cometh, when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father," he brought to nought the local 
worship of God, but only because he was come to earth to 
establish a spiritual, universal worship by dwelling in the 
midst of his church. So that the true fulfillment of this 
prophecy is found in the inspired words of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, " Ye are come to Mount Zion, unto 
the city of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem," which 
is heaven brought to earth in the abiding presence of Jesus, 
the Christ with his people, the Temple of the Lord. And it 
shall receive its full-rounded completeness when the Christ 
shall finally appear, and they who attend him shall cry at the 
portals of his earthly temple, "Lift up your heads, O ye gates " — 
and saints within long expecting shall reply, " Who then is 
this, the King of Glory ?" and without waiting for a reply fling 
wide the doors and together the whole company, the general 
assembly and church of the first-born in heaven and earth shall 
take up the strain, "Jesus Christ, he is the Lord of Hosts, he is 
the King of Glory." 



THE STUDY OF THE COGNATES. 

By Professor George H. Schodde, Ph.D., 
Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is almost a work of supererogation to point out the neces- 
sity and benefits for the student of Hebrew of an acquaintance 
with the dialects organically connected by family relation 
with the language of the Old Testament. The fact that the 
Old Testament men in America are in constantly increasing 
numbers engaging in this attractive work is evidence sufficient 
that this necessity and utility are clearly understood. The 
study stands in the closest possible connection with that 
method of investigation which in the records of modern sci- 
ence has been the most fruitful of far-reaching results, namely > 
the comparative. It is an application to Old Testament phi- 
lology of that method which not only in the natural sciences* 



